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No. Names of. Newspapers. Place of publication. oan tell: 7 of ag gone aaa examined 
: BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
1 | “Bharat Shramjibi”’ Barahanagar 4,000 | Vol. V, No. 1, for the month of 
9 6 Rajshahye Sambad’ : Rajshah ene meee Vaishékh 1286 B.8. 
3 |“ Grambarté Prakashika’ Comercolly 200 
4 |‘ Arya Pratibhé” Bhowanipore: ak. | cose 
“Ee h. Suhrid”’ OO ee ee 
Bi-monthly. 
6 |“ Culna Prakash” ee a denen 
7 |“ Hindu Laland” we | N — Barrack- sosees 
g |‘ Sahayogi” ive Bhownmipire, Calcutta| ...... 
Weekly. ty 
g | “Banga Hitaishi” 7 baron 084 severe : 
10 |‘ Bharat Mihir” ee oo heres 658 | 16th May 1878. 
11 | “ Bharat Sanskérak” — eee ee 17th itto. 
12 | “ Bengal Advertiser” ve “Ditto ee eee 
13 | “ Bishwa Dat” - ne a Calcutta...) © ss... 22nd —s ditto. 
14 | “ Burdwan Prachériké” es 165 | © 
15 | “ Burdwan Sangivani” ee Z2lst ditto. 
16 | “ Dacca Prakash” .. | Dacca 400 |19th ditto. 
17 | ‘Education Gazette”... .. | Hooghly 1,168 | 17th ditto. 
18 | “ Grambarta Prakashika ” .. | Comercolly 200 | 22nd = ditto. 
19 | “ Hindu Hitaishini’”’ ue .. | Dacca ee 300 | 18th ditto. 
20 | “ Hindu Ranjika”’ .. | Beauleah, ee ea ou 15th ditto. 
"16 Murshidabod Pratinidhi” ca Berhampore es ee 17th ditto. 
92 | * Pratikér”’ eee ae 235 |17th — ditto. 
23 | “ Rungpore Dik Prakash” ... | Kakinia, Rungpore ... 250° | 11th April 1878. 
“ms i* Sadharani” ve ... | Chinsurah ce 516 {19th May 1878. 
25 |‘ Sahachara” a Cl 20th . ditto. 
26 | ‘“ Sambad Bhaskar”’ ee ee yt 
27 | “ Sulabha Samachar” Ditto §,500 | 18th ditto. 
28 | “Soma Prakash” Bhawanfpore 700 | 20th ditto. 
: preety. 
29 | “ Banga Mitra” re Calcutta 4,000 
aily. 
30 | “Sambad Prabhakar’ _... Calcutta 550 | 18th to 23rd-Ma 
31 | “ Sambad Pyrnachandrodaya”’ ES ee es 18th to 22nd. -.ditto T¢ pore 
" . Banga Vidya Drakdshiks Ditto 625 | 16th to 2st ‘fitto, 
| ‘‘ Banga Vidy . ee 17th to 20th ditto. 
34 | “ Arya Mihir” Oe ene | a 
ENGLISH AND Barca 
35 H h Hi as; ih 
** Howrah Hitakari” “is Bethar, Howrah 300 | 19th M 
36 | “ Murshidabad Patrik&” ... Berhampore ...| sas. 17th 7 Prova 
37 | “ Burrisal .Bartabaha’”’ Burris i 300 
_Enetiso anp Unpv. 
38 |“ Urdu Guide” Calcutta 400 {18th ditto. 
 Urpv. 
Bi-monthly. 
39 | “ Akhbar-ul-Akhiar” oo | MOEUMerpore 8... | snes 
HInpt. 
‘te _ Weekly. : 
Behar Bandhu” a ... | Bankipore, Patna 509 | 22nd ditto. 
oe ee PERSIAN. 
| Jam-Jahan-numa” Calcutta 250 | 17th & 24th May 1878. 
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Buarat Minute, 
May 16th, 1878. 


“SBvLaBHASAMACHARA, 
May 18th, 1878. 


MvursHiIDsaBAD 
PraTisiDH!l, 


May 17th, 1878. 


Jam JaAHANNUMA, 
May 17th, 1878. 
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PoLitIcAL. 


1. The Bharat Mihir expresses its great satisfaction at hearing of the 

| intended visit to India of Mr. O’Donnell, whom 

Mr. O’Donnell’s contemplated visit he calls the real friend of thiscountry. Pap. 
to India. 

: liament is wholly unconcerned about India. 
Both Messrs. Bright and Forsyth have done something for us. Mr. O’Donnell 
isa native of Ireland; and the treatment of that country by the British 
Government in many respects resembles ours. It is therefore that the Irish 
members express much sympathy with us, though they are but drops in 
an ocean, as far as Parliament is concerned. We must receive Mr. O’Donnel] 
with every token of respect. 

2. The Sulabha Samdchéra says that the Russians have given in some- 
England, Russia and the Indian What, and that there are hopes of peace; there 
Contingente has been much discussion in the House of 
Commons as to troops being sent from India without their consent. The 
English, we believe, have succeeded in frightening the Russians and thereby 
rendering them powerless. a 

8. The Murshiddbad Pratinidhi observes that the Indian troops have 
Departure of the Indian Troops for shown great eagerness for fighting with Russia, 
Malta. though they were Hindus and had to go to sea, 
England abounds in wealth, but not in troops; notwithstanding she will 
assuredly conquer Russia, for her treasury is empty, and she has been 
weakened after her recent contest with Turkey. Italy’s position is doubtful, 
though she, too, is preparing for war: she has long had a desire to get a part 
of Turkey, and if Russia agrees to give her that, she will no doubt side with 
Russia, whose occupation of Turkey does not in any way affect the interests 


of Italy. Though Bulgarian independence may interfere with the interests 


of Austria, yet it is not expected that power will be able to assist England; 
besides her Sclavonic subjects (one of the many races of her existing popv- 
lation) are partial to Russia. France, because of the losses sustained in the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, and England, too, having refused her any 


assistance,.will not now lend her a helping hand. Under these circumstan- 


ces, it is very necessary that India should be prepared to aid England, whose 
every expectation has been fulfilled by seeing the eagerness displayed by 


the troops. We were glad to learn of the assistance proffered by the Native 
Princes. England should consider well before she goes to war: shedding 
of blood is approved by no religion; and we trust Christianity will not 
unnecessarily let it flow. The evils attendant on war are so numerous, that 
the Russo-Turkish treaty should be settled amicably by arbitrators. 


4. The Editor of the Jam Jahanumd, referring to a treaty of alliance, 


England and Russia, and therelation Offensive and defensive, which is said to have 
of ep fermen fe Sore. been concluded between Turkey and Russia, 
remarks that the latter need not trouble herself, because the Empress of 
India is not unmindful of her fraud and designs; but should there be any 
war between her and England, sne will receive such a lesson that she 


is never likely to forget. ‘The existence of such a treaty can scarcely be 


credited ; and even if it be true, the Sultan will not side with Russia when the 
time for action arrives; this can easily be deduced from the way in which the 
Porte allowed the British squadron to enter the Dardannelles. Should Turkey 
and Russia unite their forces, they will not be able to cope with those of 
England and India. Further, although the people of India are separated 
by an immense tract of country from Russia, yet they are fully acquainted 


with her designs, and would never desert their Empress. God is well pleased 
with the present rule. 
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5 The Educatiun Gazette, writing of the despatch of troops from Eovoartos Gaserrr, 


India, says that every provision was made for 
their comfort during the voyage, and such 
measures taken in regard tu food, that their caste may not be interfered 
with. The readiness with which the sepoys took their departure, shouting 
“ victory to the Empress,” is very re-assuring. God grant there be no wars 
hut should it come, Russia’s pride. will be humbled. She felt. the strain 
with Turkey; and is now in so enfeebled a state that, with her empty 
treasury, it would go hard with her in a war with England; for how long 
can Russia go on borrowing? It is doubtful indeed whether she could 
getaloan. Again, England is much more powerful than Turkey. Greater 
in majesty, and with the help of her already willing Indian army, and the 
roffered aid of the feudatory Princes, who could between them get together 
six hundred thousand fighting men, and as large a number of recruits, and 


Departure ofthe Indian Contingent. 


possessing exhaustless resources of men and money, Russia would find out | 


her mistake ere long in attempting to confront England. ‘The British lion 
is not easily roused ; but if he once awakes, he will show that, though follow- 
ing after peace so long, he has not been shorn of his power. | 
6.. The Sddhdrani remarks that the world could not go on, if only 
‘mistrust and suspicion prevailed: and, if the 
~ 260 millions of the inhabitants of India were 
always suspected by a foreign ruler, the kingdom could never be well 
administered, but would be productive of mutual ill. Our Government has 
not a rooted distrust of us: for it never believed the rising of 1857 to be a 
general one; nor does it, by its recent action, distrust the people as a body. 
Notwithstanding what a few Englishmen may say to the contrary, we are 
confident that, aluhough somewhat mistrusting us, they recognize our loyalty. 
The departure of the native troops for the Mediterranean is a proof in point. 
This shows that sympathy does exist between the rulers and the ruled, and 
that we are ready to lay down our lives for the preservation of the British 
dignity. This need be no matter of surprise ; for when we desire the stability 
of Government, it in turn looks on us with friendly feelings; the only 
matter of surprise is that unpleasant occurrences should happen at intervals. 


The loyalty of the ‘natives of India. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


7. Referring to the trial of the Puri Rajd, his conviction and sentence 
by the Sessions Judge of Cuttack, the Rungpore Dik Prakdsh remarks that 
all wise persons cannot be otherwise than gratified at learning that a wicked 
man has received condign punishment. Everyone, reading the accounts in 
the newspapers, feels a natural disgust at this young Raja’s conduct. Various 
are the opinions regarding his punishment and sanctity; and in his case, as 
in that of all other criminals, efforts will be made to rescue him; but the 
public do not feel distressed on his account. We can scarcely believe that 
any Raj& or landholder can be found so ignorant as to entertain the least 
hope, that the commission of a crime so heinous as to make one’s hair stand 
on end would go unpunished under the English rule. Some are of opinion 
that the R&jé had a spite against this Vairdgi, and this led him to commit 
the inhuman act. ‘the R&j4 is young, and did not commit the act of his 


own judgment; so that in his case imprisonment for 14 years would 
satisfy all parties. 


8. The Education Gazette remarks as a fact, though no good reason 
can be assigned for it, that many Englishmen 


; | look upon India as a burden on England. 
And yet it must be admitted that England derives no small benefit from her ; 


‘India not a burden to England. 


May 17th, 1878. 
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May 17th, 1878. 


Howrau Hiraxakl, 
May 19th, 1878. 


Howrau HitTaxgarl. 
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for the acquisition of India has given England an honorable position jp 
the world. Rome itself never had the good fortune of conquering so quiet 
and loyal a country asours.. In proportion as we consider ourselves happy 
in being under British rule, so does England think herself fortunate’ jy 
having secured as her subjects a mild, peaceable, well-behaved and loyal race. 
such is the opinion not only of all others, but of the Queen’s Government 
too. India cannot be considered as‘ useless in its relation to England, whose 
trade and commerce she has largely promoted, and to whose possessions she 
has added a territory vastly more extensive than Great Britain. Although 
therefore troubles may occasionally. arise, which may cause anxiety, yet 
India is no burden to England. } | 
9. The Bhdrat Sangskdrak observes that India’s sons and daughters 
iiss 2 regard the English Government as‘ their 
uggestions for the improvement of . 
the ‘Vernacular Press and the Press parent, and ought therefore to regard so 
_ stringent an Act as the Press Law as a chaz. 
tisement.. At the same time, while punishing when necessary, it is expected 
that encouragement may be given for improvement, which it is ‘hoped the 
wise and learned Lord Lytton will vouchsafe; so that an impulse 
may be given to the Native Press and literature. He held ‘out great 
hopes at Delhi; but not only remained silent thereafter on the subject, but 
to our great regret passed the Press Act, fraught with so much evil to us, 
We feel thankful to the Hindu Patrivt for the six suggestions it offers, 
whereby the prospects of the native. newspapers may brighten up under the 
favour ‘of Government. A Sovereign secures, and at the same time increases, 
the love of its subjects, not so much by punishment as by kindness. _ If, then, 
our rulers are really desirous of our welfare, they will, while rectifying our 
errors, promote our advancement, by supplying those wants which have made 
the vernacular press a source of evil and a hindrance to them. It is 
a matter of regret to see the Government ready to chastise with a rod 
of iron, and yet withhold its aid where needed. Government is the strength 
of the weak ; but it does not show that favour to the feeble native newspapers 
which it does to the powerful English journals. The suggestions of the 
Hindu Patriot, above referred to, are urged on the attention of Government. 
10. The Howrah Hitakari, of the 19th May, in alluding to the Puri 
___-*s -Réja’s case, remarks that many of his native con- 
ene Furi RAj6's trial, conviction and temporaries have expressed great regret at the 
Raja being sentenced to transportation for life; 
but pity shown for so heinous a crime is quite misplaced. Our countrymen are 
for the most part tender-hearted and timid, and generally allow themselves 
to be carried away by the impression that a case before them is a doubtful 
one, (as the assessors in this case did) unless the guilt of the person charged 
is most clearly proved; they were also led away by the eloquent speeches of 
counsel, who dwelt on the piety and sanctity of the R4j4 and some discrepancies 
in the evidence.’ ‘That the atrocious act was committed with his connivance 
we have not the least doubt ; but we cannot say, with any degree of certainty, 
whether his presence, during the commission of the crime, has been proved. 
At all events, since the offence was committed with his cognizance, and in his 
house, the sentence of transportation for life is not too severe. Under 
British rule all are equal in the eyes of the law; and no respect is paid to 
condition or persons. | 


11. The same paper, noticing that Mr. Justice J ackson, at the bene 
| pang of the appeal of the Puri Raja’ implie 
The J the Puri R4jé’s case. pp Jas case, 1mp 
- es ime? ee __ that a proper selection had not been made of the 
jurors in a matter of such importance, replies that these were the best that 
sould be obtained in the place. But, on the general subject, he is of 
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opinion that trial by jury in the mofussil is mere mockery; the assessors are 


the most part unacquainted with the English language, or the prin- 
soles of the Penal Code ; and if they be competent, they do not compre end 
the very important nature of the duty which they have to perform. He 


therefore suggests that the system of trial by jury be entirely done away with, 


all important criminal cases be tried by a bench composed of the Sessions 
rahe pe Macistrate-Collector and the Chief Subordinate Judge of 4 


district. 


12. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 16th May, referring to Sir George 
Campbell and Sir Richard Temple refusing to 
accept Raéjé Digambar’s theory regarding the 
humidity of the soil, occasioned by obstructed 
drainage, being the cause of epidemic fevers, rejoices in the recent resolution of 
Mr. Eden, and calls him Bengal’s old friend. As its present Ruler, much was 
expected of him ; though the expectations were followed by disappointment and 
unfulfilled hopes. His conduct as to the Press Act pierced the very heart of 
Bengal, as it had never before been pierced. However, his recognition and 
support of R4j& Digambar’s scheme makes us forget the wound thus inflicted, 
and we rejoice again to find that Mr. Eden is truly the friend of Bengal. 
His directions to the mofussil authorities, to use every effort to remove the 
obstructions to a free drainage of the land are gratifying ; and we trust he will 
always keep his eye on the district officials; otherwise the obstructions will 
not be removed. The want of a sufficient number of bridges and culverts, and 
the suffering of existing ones, in tracts of land through which the railway and 
different roads pass, to continue unrepaired, and earthen dams constructed by 
fishermen, tends in every way to stop the free passage of water: the two 
former causes are admitted by His Honor in his resolution. Rivers and 
streams silting up, and the canals drying by the accretion of mud, addin 
no small degree to the deplorable condition of the country. Local inhabi- 
tants should aid in finding out, and endeavouring to remove, the obstructions, 
to which the supineness and neglect of district officials and municipalities, 
ignorant of their duties, have contributed. His Honor complains of this 
lethargy ; and informs district officers that they have the power, if they choose 
to use it, of carrying out these reforms at a very trifling cost for the benefit 
of their fellow creatures. The Magistrates allege that, where little expense 
is needed, the people might carry out these measures themselves; but 
Mr. Eden replies that the people have not learnt self-aid in such works, and 
there is no remedy but for the Magistrates to undertake the work them- 
selves. We cannot sufficiently express our thanks to His Honor for 
having considered another very important matter, and that is the defi- 
ciency of drinking water, for which we have often felt inclined to curse 
our zamindars. The inconvenience and disastrous consequences arising from 
this deficiency can best be seen in the anxiety of the villagers to obtain good 
drinking water, and the means they employ to secure it. 


13. Referring to the recent change in the Moonsifships in the district, 
the Howrah Hitakart says it may be very convenient for the Moonsif Babus 
or the Pleaders, but not so for suitors. The two thdnds at Dompur and 
Jagadballabhpur have been placed under the jurisdiction of Howrah; by 
this arrangement the inhabitants of the latter have been put to much 
inconvenience. Amtah was nearer to them. Again, there has been at order 
that the Moonsifship should be removed from Amtah to Moheshrekh4, a 
place, the land of which is saturated with salt, and isin every way incon- 
venient for suitors. The removal, though gazetted, has not yet taken place ; 


- ; is hoped that the order will be repealed, and the court continue at 
mtah. 


The cause of epidemic fever, and 
R4ja Digamber Mitra’s scheme. 


BuaRaT Migipg, 
May 16th, 1878. 


Howran HiraKkant, 
May 19th, 1878. 


Urvvu Goins, 
May 18th, 1878. 
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14. The Urdu Guide, from statistics, arrives at the conclusion that one. 
‘on of Muhammadans em- third of the population in Bengal are Muhan. 
‘usved in Bengal not equitable. madans. From the Quarterly Civil List go,. 
rected up to April last, it would appear there are 637 (s¢c. in original) 
superior officers employed under the Government of Bengal, of whom 505 
are Hindus, 70 Christians, and 78 Mussulmans. We cannot tell on. what 
calculation this distribution of officers is based; the proportion of Muhamma. 
dans to Hindus is just half, while the former hold but one-eighth and the latte 
seven-eighths of the offices. We are not prepared to say that the Muham- 
madans are still so far behind in their education as to be able to supply no more 
than 78 competent men for the public service. Although we cannot boast of 
so many B. L’s., and graduates, yet we can safely assert that there are Many 
who have passed the Entrance and First Arts, and are well acquainted with 
Arabic, Persian, Urdu, Hindi and Bengali, and possess besides an aptitude 
for work. We beg our just Government therefore to cast a look on these 
distressed Muhemmadans, and give them at least a five-sixteenth share of all 
the offices held by natives under the Government of Bengal. 

15. In an article headed * The system of Lt — country 

cannot be changed in a day,” the Sddhé- 

pheno resort rant states that it is impossible for rulers 
in a day to change a system of administration, or alter the mental 
condition of a people. Take, for instance, the Widow Marriage Act, 
It was passed nearly 25 years ago; but the practice does not yet prevail, 
Neither can such sudden changes be effected by force, for laws are not to be 
subverted at will by the framers thereof. Except that of the matter of 
capital punishment, the British laws are based on clemency. Parliament could 
not even, if it so wished, alter these lawsin a day. The British Government, 
it is true, has rather a drawing towards pecuniary gains; nevertheless it 
has for more than a hundred years, like a true patron, knowing the very 
helpless condition of the inhabitants of India, desired its progress—sometimes 
turning glaring eyes upon us, and sometimes stroking our backs; and 
to-day, if all of a sudden it turns and wears the aspect of a foe—nor only so, 
but rises up.in wrath and threatens to take off our heads, can this stand? Or 
why should we either be at once silent? If those whom we have long 
known—Bentinck, Metcalfe, Canning, Northbrook, &c.—were to appear 
before us suddenly in the garb of Louis Napoleon, we could not take 
them for other than they are, though disguised. After being treated with such 
respect at Delhi in 1876, are we to believe as true the anger which has 
induced our rulers to call us this year a band of littleenemies? We told His 
Lordship that we do sometimes in the discharge of our functions, sharply criti- 
cise the acts of Government, and Lord Lytton said that might be expected ; 
and allowed that it was impossible to rule this large kingdom to the satisfac- 
tion of all; but if, on the ground of a little dissatisfaction, he should believe 
one to be disloyal, he is not fit to be a representative of the Empress. His 
Fuller minute showed his firm confidence that, whilst he was at the head. of 
the Government, no acts of official oppression should drive the people to 
disloyalty ; but the most surprising thing of all was that Lord Lytton 
should, in fourteen months and a half after this, pass Act IX, thereby showing 
his mistrust in those very Editors of whom he had previously spoken in terms 
of the highest confidence. It is said that he was led by the counsels of 
others ; but when the Hon’ble Mr. Eden issued his orders for taking bonds 
from all the papers, Lord Lytton came to himself again, and prevented the 
measure ; and now it is believed he will not again give heed to others. 

16. The Som Prakdsh, of the 20th May, referring to the dismissal 


Case of the Puri Réjé. of the Puri Raja’s appeal by the Calcutta 
High Court, remarks that, as a rule, mans 
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es from his own folly; but that the foolishness of the Puri 
waa be oy sarellel: It would be difficult to find a case to equal in cruelty 
nr of which he has been found guilty. Probably he had no design of kall- 
ing the ascetic, or he might have laid his plans for throwing the corpse into 
the sea, or resorted to some other means of escaping detection. The facts 
elicited at the trial, however, show that the Raja is guilty. The Chief Justice 
very rightly upset the so-called dignity urged by the Raja’s counsel. As we are 
much grieved that the Raja should have laid himself open to severe punishment 
for an act of folly, so are we happy that the cruelty on Shivadas was brought 
to light, and not set beyond the reach of justice, as in the Lokenathpore case. 
All Governments should keep two things in view—first, crime, whether 
committed by the ruler or the ruled, by an official or a landholder, 
should in every case be stamped out by all possible means. The nation, 
which fails in this, does not deserve to be classed among the ruling 
powers. Secondly, Government, in all its deeds and actions and laws, should 
be guided strictly by justice; if once it deviates from this path, it cannot 
secure or retain the love of its subjects. 

17. The Hindu Hitaishini, referring to the Vernacular Press Act, 
remarks that the Act is everywhere almost 
unanimously condemned. Messrs. Bright, 
Forsyth, and others, it is expected, will take up the matter in Parliament. The 
extracts, setting forth the spirit of the Native Press are but translations of parts, 
and therefore may make the papers appear in an offensive light as hostile to 
Government. If England aids us in removing the error into which our 
Government has fallen, we shall ever feel grateful. It isin the nature of the 
English, when they observe an error, not to rest till they have had it removed ; 
and it is the possession of such a quality that ensures them the love and respect 
of all. The Act was both out of place and time, and the result of a mis- 
understanding on the part of the authorities, even of Mr. Eden, who has always 
been looked up to as the friend of Bengal. The accuracy of the extracts 
furnished by the translator have not yet been tested. The English people 
sympathise with us, and love us the more they know of us. Our hope is that 
the Indian authorities will rectify the error. Engiand will decide whether the 
Act has been inopportune and ill-advised or not. Lord Lytton stretched out 
his hands and saved the Press from the bonds in which Mr. Eden would 
have bound it. All India blesses and praises him. 

18. The Sahachar takes from the Zimes of India a telegram direct- 
ing the authorities in India to enforce the pro- 
: visions of the Act as rarely as possible. On 
this, the Editor remarks that the purport of the telegram is unintelli- 
gible, as long as the Act exists the kind of writings referred to in it should 
be proceeded against. But the fact of the matter is, that Lord Lytton has at 
length come to understand that those who had hurried him into passing the 
Act were themselves in error, and had led him into error. Ata time like the 
present, when there are matters of vast importance agitating the minds 
of the English public and the Cabinet, Earl Beaconsfield does not like any 
noise to be made about the Press Act. But this is no little matter; for 
wherever the British flag is seen waving, there the people enjoy independence 
of their persons, property, and speech; and this was affirmed in the Queen’s 
Proclamation of 1858, and, so far as we see, Mr. Gladstone is still of this 
Opinion. Now, the people of this country have for a very long time past been 
in the habit of unreservedly making known their sentiments to the rulin 
Government. That the Press is of foreign origin we admit, and thank those 
steat men who gave it independence; and asthe Press Act is Opposed to the 
British constitution, the authorities here have been cautioned against 
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bringing its penal clauses into operation. England isan asylum for the oppressed 
Princes and Sovereigns of Europe, and itis Her flag which waves over India, 
We beg pardon for exposing our inmost thoughts, when we say that this ig 
the first time since the establishment of British rule here that we have enter. 
tained any anxiety for our independence ; a kind of fear has seized us, and it 
is right this should be dispelled. Our rulers are but mortals, and therefore 
liable to error. Let them repeal the Act; in so doing they will not lose any 
degree of respect. We are confident they never willingly do wrong: and a 
correction of this error will not be regarded as a sign of weakness; the 
subjects will be truly grateful. iat a 
19. This paper, in noticing the recent intelligence from England as to 
i pelle li iia ae Sutcliffe’s illness, and his probable retire. 
. C Ceo ne consequence, reviews very favourably 
that gentleman’s services, extending over nearly 32 years; and in conclusion 
remarks that the claims of Messrs. Clarke, Tawney, and Babu Bhiidéy 
Mukerji ought not to be ignored with reference to the Directorship of Educa- 
tion, in case that should fall vacant; because these men are not a whit less 
learned than Mr. Croft, the present officiating incumbent, and their claims 
as his seniors ought to be regarded. 


20. Referring to the recent judgment of the High Court in the Loke- 


Th Satnlbthsiies iilies eae ndthpore case, to the effect that Mr. Skrine’s 
report was not a public document, the Som 
Prakdsh remarks that, although we have been unable to comprehend the 


fine arguments of, and conclusion arrived at, by the Court, yet we are easily 


able to comprehend the circumstance that, if the above report had been 
published, the fact as to whether Ramgati was murdered, or had committed 
suicide, would have been conclusively determined; but since the High Court 
has decided against the publication, the road to further enquiry has been 
necessarily stopped; and the general opinion will be that the High Court has 
barred the way to clearing up the mystery. 


21. The Som Prakdsh, at the beginning of an article headed ‘“ A new 


Pr ae : door of oppression,” says that the Editor is 
a ee himself suffering from the municipality, has 
been put to great inconvenience, and subjected to much needless expense; 
and the cry of oppression rises everywhere. He refers to the terrible cruelties 
practised by the Raja of Puri; and the deaths at Lokendthpore and Méhér- 
pore, through the oppression of some who have escaped detection. A new 
case has now occurred in Isabsahi, zillah Pubnd, which the inhabitants 
of that place have brought to the notice of the Lieutenant-Governor. 
Whence this cry of oppression? Jt has been practised all along, but the 
cry now rises more clearly, because of a strong conviction that the British 
Government hates oppression ; and if cases be made known, they will be pre- 


vented. Newspapers cry out loudly against them, and this displeases Mr. Eden. 
But he should not be offended. Such a stir on the commission of an out- 


rage does good both to rulers and ruled. Concealment is not likely to pre- 
vent its recurrence. One of the chief causes of oppression is the fact that 
Government has an overweening confidence in all its officials, and any small 
deviation by them from the path of rectitude gives rise to oppression. One 
of the reasons of this swerving from the path of rectitude is that, in cases 
between Europeans and Natives, the public officer has unconsciously a. bias 
towards the former; and confides in his statements so far as to be unable to 
think he could deceive him. There are others who, having but little regard 
for the claims of religion, on arriving here from a far-off land, professing @ 
desire to promote the welfare of this country, suppose that there can be 
no guilt in a slight act of injustice which might secure their own interest, 


(9) 


natives should be kept down in every possible way ; others, again, 

sey 5 to convict Baropeate, deeming it improper to allow natives to 
think them capable of fraud, deceit, and oppression. _ This would lower Kuro- 

eans in their esteem, and render it difficult for the English to maintain their 
nle in the country, All this no doubt shows some of our officials, though not 
al to be weak-minded. But for the faults of some all are blamed; and the 
sen vietion has gained ground that Europeans love Europeans, and that, where 
; European 18 employed, there is no probability of one's interests being injured, 
The result is that many have begun to employ Europeans. In fact the Isabsahi 
memorialists have plainly stated that the Joint-Magistrate abets many acts of 
oppression at the instance of Mr. Savi, Manager of the Sanyal ; and therefore 
they pray for the transfer of the Magistrate. We can testify to this anxiety to 


employ European managers, and we have therefore alluded to this as ** One new 


door of oppression.” It makes the heart tremble to read of some outrages that _ 


have been committed, Government is advised to enact a law speedily, pro- 
hibiting the employment of European managers by zamindars, .indigo and 
tea-planters, as opening a new door for oppression, In cases of joint 
property, the Collector should appoint the manager through whom the rents 
of the tenants might be collected. 


92. Reviewing the factsin each of these cases as they came before the 
igi High Court, the Burdwan Sanjivant remarks, 

_ {ihe Puri Réjé's case and the Loke- ith reference to the former, that from all these 
. and numerous other circumstances, we firmly 
believe the Raj& to be guilty, and that the punishment awarded is not an 
inappropriate one ; as to the latter case, the Editor says, in concluding his 
review, the drama has ended; but the principal question as, to the way in 
which Ramgati came by his death, remains still undecided and is left just 
where it was at first. ) 


23. After recapitulating the facts of the Puri Raja’s case, the Grambartd 

os Gets os Prakashikd has two requests to make—first, 

er: that, with a view to prevent any dissatisfaction 

amongst the natives, a competent Hindu Deputy Magistrate should be 

appointed as guardian to his minor son, The second request is, that English 

offenders should receive a proportionate amount of punishment. No cause of 

dissatisfaction would then exist; and the natives would be more at ease under 
the English rule than they were even under Rima Raj. 


24. The Grdmbdrta Prakdshikd attributes the frequent disturbances, 
7 : between the ryots of Pubna, Dacca, and 
rigs bey = ola zemindars Furreedpore and their landlords, to faults on 
- both sides. Government has not hitherto 
used its endeavours to lay bare the root of these dissensions, and then 
remove them; but merely contents itself with allaying them for a time 
by punishment, after which they break out again. Nothing but a 
permanent settlement between the landlord and the tenant will effect a 
change for the better. Referenceis then made to the petition (extracted 
from the Prabhdkar) of the Serajgunge ryots against Mr. Savi, and is referred 
to in paragraph 21 of this Report. | : 


25. The Bishwa Dut is glad to find that Government has at last 
ne oo bestirred itself in the matter of the Diamond 

vamond Harbour Railwsy. = ‘Harbour Railway; though the direction in 
Which it is proposed to run it will neither benefit passengers nor the interior 
traffic. If the railway runs from Chanpdti to Diamond Harbour, it will 
not be used by the four or five hundred traders and people who daily come 
to Calcutta and Bhav4nipore from Barisha, Shaishuna, and Behala, and also 
tothe different Ad¢s, such as Réjér Hat, Keautalér Hat, Hawrir Hat, 
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Bégir Hat, and Shaisher Hat. The receipts of the railway will be great if jt 
runs along the present Diamond Harbour Road, where both passengers ang 
goods abound. As far as Ch&npati the railway will not cost the Govern. 
ment much, for the road is ready ; nor will it cost much if it rurs direct from 
Kidderpore, where, too, the road is prepared. All the people frequentin 
the courts and coming into Calcutta from the southern parts. would gladly 
avail themselves of it. .Government is therefore implored to run the 
railway along the Diamond Harbour road. so 
26. The Azshwa Dut expresses a strong conviction that, as a religions 
Is it the same Englishman in Eng- Class, the Hindus adore their Sovereign, 
land as is in India? and we admit, as the English allege, that God 
in His mercy has put them in authority over India. As such, the benefits 
derived from them, as well as their own innate greatness, must be acknoy. 
ledged; while those who go to England in search of education, on thei 
return speak highly in praise of the benevolence and kindliness of the 
Englishman in his own land towards Indians. Whence, therefore, the great 
and sudden change on arrival in India? This is a question not easily 
answered. For our part we regard the English as demi-gods, and treat them 
with every possible respect. Why, then, are we held in their estimation ag 
disloyal now, when such great men as Lords Cornwallis, Bentinck, and Canning 
did not hesitate to accept our loyalty ? Perhaps we are unable to comprehend 
the good wishes the Englishman in India has for us in his endeavours to benefit 
us; or, it may be, the climate of India has-a rather deleterious effect on the 
English, and makes him forget himself, and prevents him from appreciating 
our unalloyed loyalty. On returning to their country they come to them- 
selves again, and resume their godlike qualities. ‘'wo instances will suffice 
here: Lord Dalhousie, who carried on a policy of annexation whilst in India, 
said, in as plain language as possible, on his return to England, that an 
increase of territory was not at all desirable. Again, Sir George Campbell, 
who was desirous of benefiting the natives, was, notwithstanding his exertions 
in this direction (with which, however, the natives were displeased), looked upon 
as an enemy ; and now that he is in Parliament, he is sympathising with the 
woes of sixty millions of Bengalis. This sudden transformation of character 
can only be attributed to a change of climate, that of India being bad and 
of England good. Many of the Englishmen in India look upon the natives 
as vile beings, and without any reasonable cause never trust them. Let 
the English reflect whether ‘we have ever shown any disrespect to any 
of our Governors, from Lord Clive to Lord Lytton. Native Princes 
and troops have come forward willingly to aid the English in battles 
fought in this country. After seeing this so clearly, is it just to suspect us of 
disloyalty ? During the mutiny of 1857, all India was unanimous 
in the desire to aid Government in punishing the demented and rebellious 
sepoys. ord Canning, had he not died prematurely, could have 
testified to this. An additional testimony is that the native troops, when 
ordered, did not hesitate in the least, at the risk of life and caste, to 
embark for Europe. The Begam of Bhopal, Scindidé, and Hyderfbad have 
profiered their aid likewise. Will the English, after seeing this, fail to ap- 


preciate our loyalty ? If they do, we can only in that case attribute their 
conduct to the ill-fate and unpropitious climate of India. 


Famine, 


27. Referring to the appointment of the Famine Commission, and to 
seliiceataisiieiiainiaaaiad the several subjects which it will have to 


: _ Investigate, this paper remarks that the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil are still the same as before; nor has the quantity 


of corn at all diminished ; yet famines do occur and are re-occurring. Neither 
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jute cultivation. It has been very truly asserted that the 
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; nor canals will be sufficient to alleviate or control scarcity of food, 
aa veg indiscriminate exportation is not stopped; for this has raised a 
price of corn fourfold. Jt must be admitted that the number of the popu 
tion in India has considerably increased ; but simultaneously with this, the 
waste land brought under cultivation has been proportionately more; 
though much of this has been taken up for jute cultivation, that being a 
better-paying crop. The two preventives for famine, therefore, in our 
opinion, are—the stopping of the exportation of corn, and the diminution of 
permanent settle- 
ment has tended to make Bengal far more fruitful and productive than other 
provinces of India; and it is for this that the Commission has been desired 
to investigate the advantages and disadvantages of the measure. So far as 
Bengal is concerned, the state of the land under perpetual settlement is far 
superior to that leased out for a term. ‘From this, the Commission will 
doubtless arrive at encouraging views of the permanent settlement, and 
advise its adoption all over the country. Yet that will not put a stop to famine ; 
for, whatever increase there might be in the productive powers of the land 
and in the quantity of corn produced, foreign exportation, if allowed to the 
extent it now is, will tend to neutralize all such improvements, as it has 
already caused the price of corn to rise two and fourfold. Again, if the 
European plough be introduced, more corn may be produced ; but the Indian 
plough will soon be given up, and the cultivator will have to labour propor- 
tionately harder to enable him to purchase English ploughs. It would be 
well to examine into this matter and see whether, by the use of a new 
plough, the cultivator would secure so great an excess of corn as would 
enable him from its proceeds to meet the cost of the instrument. Corn used 
formerly to be exported from but a few places; now, in numerous villages 
companies of traders and merchants collect and store up large quantities for 


exportation. ‘The matter of exportation is the principal one to which the 
attention of the Commission is solicited. 


LOocAL. 


28. An anonymous correspondent writing to this paper, without date, 


ilies iin, Gaal from Beauleah, makes the following com- 
plaints :— 
1st—The present condition of the Beaulah School is deplorable, 
owing mainly to the want of sympathy and active support 
of the rich and influential natives of the place. Maps, 
boards, and such other necessaries for a school are entirely 
wanting. 
2nd.—A. Post Office is much needed; the nearest one, where letters 


are received, sorted, and delivered, being about eight 
miles off. 


drd.—A road is required from Beauleah along the western river 
boundary of Furreedpore to the Gopalgunge station. It 
might be constructed at very little expense, and would be 
of very great convenience to the people frequenting the hdts 
or fairs at both the above places; the present path between 
them after the least fall of rain being entirely swamped. 


“9. An anonymous correspondent writes to this paper, complaining of 
the Burdwan Municipality as being negligent in 
their work, more especially with reference to the 


proper conservancy of the town. The roads 
frequented by the great folks are well watered; the others are left to be 


managed in the best possible way by filthy and putrid water. All this is 


Complaints against the Burdwan 
unicipality. 
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rather hard after having to pay taxes. The middle-class people suffer a 
great deal from the inattention and want of civility of the hackney Catriage 
drivers, the effects of this being especially distressing at night. 
30. The Sangbdd Piurnochandrodaya complains of the non-receipt 
of reports of the monthly meetings of the 
Affairs of the Suburban Munici- Syburban Municipality. The main roads jn 
Mince most of the villages are covered over with 
jungle, and are lying neglected for want of proper repairs, All this is owin 
to the members being too lazy to busy themselves in such matters 
Members should be taken from every village, because such as have repre. 
sentatives are better cared for than those which have not. Some members 
have been sitting ever since the creation of the municipality: these should 
either be re-elected or removed, and not allowed to continue for an indef- 
nite period. Care should be taken to ascertain how many roads there are 
in the municipality, and how many need repairs. | : 
31. An anonymous correspondent writes to this paper, complaining, 
, first, that the roads in Hooghly are seldom or 
°° the Hooghly never watered, leaving people to be smothered 
with dust; and the lighting is ill cared for, 
Were it not for the town being situated on the bank of the river, the people 
would suffer. still more than at present from the want of good drinking 
water: the tanks lie rank and neglected; some arrangements should be 
made with the owners to keep the water pure and clean and fit for 
drinking purposes. 
Secondly, Ilchobé and Mondalayi are two well-known villages in the 
Hooghly district. These have neither good tanks nor roads; and what is 
surprising in the case of the latter is that, though Government realizes 
about Rs. 250 a year on account of road cess, not a pice of it is spent 
for having better roads constructed.. It is hoped that the Deputy Magistrate 
and the Road Cess Deputy Collector will look after the matter of the roads 
of the district. | 
Thirdly, the public road running from Pandooah through Mondalayi 
to the east was repaired only the other day, and is now quite out of order 
again. Did the engineer inspect the road after it was repaired ? 
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